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JOHN A. \. KENRICK’S NURSERY, ‘NEWTON. 

Last week we took a hurried walk over parts of 

Ir Kenrick’s grounds,. First, we saw his peach 
trees—thousands of them—covering some eight or 
ten acres of land. The older trees, covering two 
or three acres, have upon them considerable fruit, 
looking wel!, generally—though on some trees it 
was rotting badly. The greater part of his peach 
orchard has been planted out within the last year. 
In two or three years from this time, when these 
trees shall generally have come into bearing, they 
will form a more extensive peach orchard than we 
have ever seen in Massachusetts. 

The trees here generally are in good health and 
vigorous, though here and there one is afflicted 
with the yellows—a fatal, and it is said a conta- 
gious, disease. One indication of its approach, 
Mr K. says, is the ripening of the fruit on one side 
of the tree before the other. 

From the peach fields we went to the plum 
yard, which is also a poultry yard. Here we 
fonnd the trees loaded with fair and excellent 
fruit. Here, as elsewhere, the weather has caused 
many of the plums to rot, but there was as much 
good fruit here as in any place of equal size that 
we have seen. Larger plums can be shown by 
others than by Mr Kenrick, for his hang too thick 
upon the trees to attain great size. The only ma- 
nure given to this yard for some time, besides what 
the hens drop, has been a single bucket of salt ley, 
or soaphboilers’ spent ley, to a tree. The trees 
stand about six feet apart. Bolmar’s Washington, 
Prince’s Imperial, and Duane’s Purple, are con- 
spicuons among the varieties in this yard. 

From the plum trees we went to the nursery. 
Here we found apples, pears, quinces, plums, cher- 
ries, peaches, and various orbamental trees—a 
good assortment—the trees in a healthy and good 
condition. We did not ask how many trees there 
were in the nursery, but we will guess there were 
twenty thousand. 

We had no time to call at Mr Wm. Kenrick’s 
more extensive grounds, adjoining his brother’s. 
We are informed that he set seventy thousand ap- 
ple trees, last spring, and he has all other kinds in 
great numbers, We shall seek an opportunity to 
inspect his grounds, and make them something 
more than a flying visit, and elso the extensive nur- 
series of the Messrs. Winship, at Brighton. 

As we went over or passed the grounds of these 
two brothers we thought they would find it more 
profitable to cultivate less ground, and keep it in 
a higher state of cultivation. Thus they would 
give to their trees more vigorous growth, and make 
them more saleable with those who are influenced 
in their selection only by the vigor of growth and 
the smoothness of the bark—and they are many: 
though the trees are made to grow quite fast 
enough for the good of all purchasers who must 
set them in grounds that are not in a high state of 
cultivation. Indeed, for most situations, they will 


be quite as good as though their growth had been 
more rapid. 





Here we saw the fairest and most vigorous | 
Pre of young pear, plum and cherry trees, that 
we have ever seen. On his bearing trees the fruit 
is very fine. The yellow and green plums here 
too have rotted badly this year. But the purple 
ones generally escape. On seven or eight acres, 
Mr Pond has about 30 thousand budded and en- 
grafted trees, all of them making a most vigorous 
growth, with smooth and clean bark, and present- 
ing, as a whole, the finest sight of the kind that 
we have ever seen. 

This nursery is upon Jand where the tide occa- 
sionally flowed years ago, and it is a deep, rieh 
soil. How far the nature of the soil and its for- 
mer washings with salt water,give to Mr P.’s trees 
their peculiar vigor and beauty, we are unable to 
judge. Probably the soil is peculiarly favorable 
to the plum, and Mr Pond probably has great skill 
as a grower of trees. ‘ 

Our inspection of these trees was cut short by 
a pouring shower. We hope to be able to com- 
plete it at some future time.—Ep. N. E, F. 





AGRICULTURAL BOOK ROOMS, 
124 Wasnineton Srreer. 


The following prospectus by Arthur D. Phelps, 
of this city, shows that we are about to be favored 
with an Agricultural Book Store. Mr Phelps, for- 
merly empléyed in Mr Hunt’s bookstore, in North- 
ampton, and more recently in that of Messrs. Lit- 
tle & Co., of this city, we have had the pleasure 
of knowing personally for years. We have full 
confidence in his character and in his fitness to do 
well the work he is undertaking. We wish him 
success, and ask for him the attention and aid of 
our Agricultural and Horticultural friends.—Ep. 


Evrorean AGRICULTURAL aND HorricoLTurRaL 
Tour anp Survey. 

Mr Henry Colman is now in Europe, on a tour 
of agricultural observation and inquiry. It is pro- 
posed to publish the results of his observations in 
successive numbers after the form of his reports 
on the Agriculture of Massachusetts. 

The work will embrace not only a detailed view 
of the husbandry of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
but likewise of French, Flemish, Swiss, German 
and Jtalian husbandry, and especially of the Labor 
Schools and Experimental Farms. 

Terms and Conditions.—The first number is ex- 
pected to appeay by the first of January, 1844, and 
sooner if practicable. The rest of the numbers 
will follow in convenient succession at intervals of 
two or three months. 

The whole work will be comprised in ten num- 
bers, of at least 100 pages each, elegantly execu- 
ted, in an octavo form, stitched and covered, and 
embellished with necessary and useful drawings 
and engravings, title page and index. 

As the enterprise involves of necessity a large 
expense, it is expected that two dollars per copy 
will be paid on subscribing ; or otherwise, on the 
delivery of the first number, and three dollars on 
the delivery of the fifth number. 





mail, excepting the first and fifth numbers, which 
will be delivered by the agent collecting the sub- 
scriptions. 

Mr Colman has the honor of acknowledging the 
most liberal encouragement to his project on the 
part of the agricultural public. Upwards of twa 
thousand of the leading agriculturists and public 
spirited individuals of other professions, in New 
England and the Middle States, have already given 
him their patronage. 

The names of subscribers wil! be affixed to the 
work. 

Messrs. Saxton & Miles, are agents for the work 
in the city of New York. 

All orders for the work may be addressed (post 
paid,} to the undersigned, who has been duly ap- 
pointed by Mr Colman, publisher of the above 
work, of whom, at his Agricultural Book Rooms, 
No. 124 Washington street, Boston, may be obtain- 
ed all the various Agricultural and Horticultural 
publications of the day, both of this country and 
Europe. 

The best foreign Agricultural and Horticultural 
publications will be procured and sent out by Mr 
Colman during his stay in Europe, and samples of 
the European periodicals may be seen on applica- 
tion at the rooms. 

It is designed to supply the best publications 
both periodical and standard works, at these rooms, 
and upon the most reasonable terms. . All books, 
likewise on geology, chemistry, and other branches 
of natural science, will be promptly furnished. As 
the books will be supplied at the lowest commis- 
sion, the terms must in all cases be cash on deliv- 
ery. 

All communications for Mr Colman forwarded 
to this office, free of expense, will be promptly 
transmitted to him. 

N. B.—Postmasters are authorized by law to 
order works and transmit money to publishers free 
of expense to subscribers. 

ARTHUR D. PHELPS. 

August, 1843. 





Honesty.—That “honesty is the best policy,” 
was illustrated some years since under the follow- 
ing circumstances, related by the Rochester Demo- 
crat. «i lad was proceeding to an uncle’s to peti- 
tion him for aid for his sick mother and her children, 
when he found a wallet containing fifty dollars. 
The aid was refused, and the distressed family 
was pinched with want. The boy revealed his 
fortune to his mother, but expressed a doubt about 
using any portion of the money. His mother con- 
firmed his good resolution—the pocket book was 
advertised, and the owner found. Being a man of 
wealth, and uniting with that a generous heart, 
updn learning the condition of the family, he pre- 
sented the fifty dollars to the sick mother, and 
took the boy into his service, and he is now one of 
the most successful merchants in the State of Ohio. 
Honesty always brings its reward—to the mind, if 
not to the pocket. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF DOMESTIC STOCK. 

Few things are of more importance to the agri- 
cultural interest of acountry, than their domestic 
animals; and any decided improvement in the 
breeds, forms a solid addition to the productive 
wealth of a nation. For instance, any change in 
the character of our cattle, which, by adding to 
their weight, aptitude to feed, early maturity, &c., 
should give a gain of twenty per cent. on their val- 
ue, would increase the worth of this item alone 
about fifty millions of dollars, That such an im- 
provement might be made on the common stock of | 
this country, there are few intelligent men that at | 
the present time wil] doubt, Facts and experience | 
are most conclusive on this point, and what is true | 
of cattle, will also hold true of all other varieties 
of domestic animals. 

But while most will readily admit the necessity 
and practicability of improvement, there are some | 
differences of opinion among practical and well | 
informed men as to the best methods of effecting 
it. Some contend that the only rational prospect 
of improvement is to be found in introducing for- 
eign stock, and breeding from these, to the exclu- 
sion of all native animals. There are others who 
maintain as strenuously that there is no necessity 
whatever for any introduction of foreign blood ; 
that we have among ourselves and in our own 
herds, al] that is necessary to produce as perfect 
animals as any of the improved breeds of Europe. 
Others assert that the truth lies midway between 
these extreme opinions ; that the true course is to 
import valuable animals, if they can be obtained, 
from abroad, and breed them to our most valuable 
and choice stock, taking care to select such as 
are the best adapted to produce any given result 
or quality. 

We shall examine these opinions in their order. 

Careful and skillful breeding lies at the founda- 
tion of all improvement in stock, and this is mainly 
effected by judicious selections. Color, form, 
quality and disposition, are al] under the control of 
the breeder. Hecan equalize and harmonize the 
whole, or he can develope one point at the expense 
of the others. It is rare, indeed, perhaps never, 
that any single point is found in its highest degree 
of excellence, except at the expense of some other 
quality. Thus the taking on flesh rapidly, is in- 
compatible, from the very nature of the case, with 
a copious secretion of milk; and the deepest and 
best milkers of the herd, may usually be set down 
as the most raw-boned, not to say worst looking, of 
the whole. The reason of this is obvious: the 
quantity of nutritive matter taken in the food is of 
necessity limited, and it is impossible for it to per- 
form two offices, or rather be in two places at 
once. It cannot go to the formatian of flesh and 
fat, and yet be secreted in the form of mitk. The 
term best, then, as usually applied, may admit of a 
different meaning, The best animal for the gra- 
zier and butcher, is not necessarily the best for the 
dairyman ; although there are few deep milkers 
that will not, when the secretion of milk is suspend- 
ed, take on flesh rapidly—a fact which shows the 
incompatibility of the two. ‘The best animal, or 
the one which it should be the object of the breed- 
er to produce, is the one that combines the most | 
valuable qualities, and it is in this sense that the | 
term should be always understood. 








The number of those who insist that we are to 
look to England and to the produce of importations 
froin that country alone, for the improvement of 
our stock, is of course limited. There is some- 








lions of our native cattle by imported ones, or their 
progeny, in any reasonable term of years. Be- 
sides, had we the means to make the importation, 
they had not the animals for us. 

The second position, viz: that we have in our 
present nativesherds al] the materials necessary for 
improvement, and that a resort to foreign improved 
breeds is unnecessary, is far more plausible, and 
has a much greater number of supporters than the 
one we have just considered. It is argued, and 
truly, that all the improved breeds are made up of 
breeds ; that it is idie to seek for what may be 
called an original breed ; that the varieties of do- 
mestic cattle are depending on climate, crosses, or 
perhaps in some instances on accidental circum- 
stances; that the improved cattle of England have 
been bred almost within the memory of man, from 
old varicties already existing there ; that what has 
been done, may be done again, and that nothing 
but the same judgment in selecting animals to 
breed from, and the same skill] and perseverance in 
following the laws of breeding to their results, is 
wanting, to produce as valuable stock from our na- 
tive varieties as has been produced from the native 
varieties of England. We have purposely stated 
this argument in its strongest form, because, while 
we admit the possibility of producing in this coun- 
try, improved breeds equa! perhaps in value to 
those at present existing in Europe, we think it 
would be the height of folly to undertake the task 
in preference to availing ourselves of the labors 
and skill of European breeders, To make our- 
selves understood, we will select the Short Horns 
or Durhams, as the breed best known, for the pur- 
pose of illustration. 

We can trace the Short Horns, as a distinct 
breed, to its originators, Charles and Robert Col- 
lins, some fifty years since. Others, as Berry and 
Coates, co-operated most effectually in forwarding 
the improvement commenced by them; and within 
the last twenty years, the number of breeders of 
this stock has multiplied in every part of England. 
That their excellencies are permanent and fixed in 
the breed, is proved by their invariably imparting 
more or less of them to any variety with which 
they are crossed ; that the blemishes and faults 
occasionally to be found in them, are to be consid- 
ered as accidental, and not inherent in the breed, 
is proved by the fact that these defects are rarely 
propagated or reproduced in their progeny. It has 
taken at Jeast fifty years to bring up the Short 
Horns to this point of excellence ; and there is no 
probability whatever that any modern skill or 
knowledge could materially shorten this period in 
engrafting these valuable qualities upon the native 
stock of this country, by simple selection and breed- 
ing from our varieties alone. We must, then, to 
raise up an American breed from native stock only, 
combining as many valuable qualities as the Short 
Horns at present possess, employ some fifty years, 
with much labor and money, and then find our- 
selves at precisely the point of improvement where 
the English breeders now are. We think, then, 
that the advocates of an exclusive American breed, 
or one produced from our native varieties, without 
reference to foreign stock, ar@ guilty of as great 
an absurdity as those who would rely on imported 
atock only, to replace with an improved stock our 
native herds. 

The third course for improvement, is that of 
those who believe that the best way is, to obtain 
the best and highest bred animals from abroad, 


thing absurd in the idea of replacing the ten mil- | 





when such can be procured, and breed them to our 
best and choicest native stock. And this is the 
method to which we give a decided preference. 

A question most important to the agricultural in- 
terests of the country, is not unfrequently asked, 
how can the desired improvements be most certain- 
ly and expeditiously made? On this point we are 
fortunately not left to theory alone; but we have 
the result of many experiments which would seem 
to be decisive of the matter. In all crosses from 
a high bred or made up stock, with inferior breeds, 
there is a constant and powerful tendency to dete- 
rioration. Habit is hardly equal to a contest with 
nature ; implanted qualities, unlees carefully guard- 
ed, are apt to disappear before the powerful ten- 
dencies of natural and constitutional ones ; and it 
is to prevent this degeneracy, to retain all the old 
qualities thatare valuable, and add new ones that 
are desirable, that requires ail the skill and cau- 
tion of the breeder. 


Our opinion as to the true course to be followed, 
and the one which we doubt not will be generally 
adopted, is, for the breeder to select a full bred 
bull of the kind preferred, possessing those quali- 
ties most desirable, or indicating that they are in- 
herent in the breed. Much is depending on the 
proper selection of the male, for it is he that stamps 
most indelibly his character on the progeny. As- 
certain whether the animals from which he is de- 
scended, the particular family, we mean, are noted 
for any particular quality, and what that may be. 
In the same breed, and of equal purity of blood, 
animals may be found in which the predominating 
quality differs essentially. Aptitude to fatten, 
deep milking, excellence in the yoke, kind hand- 
ling, &c. &c., may not be prominent in al! animals 
of a breed; and it is for the breeder to select with 
reference to the qualities most desirable. 


Having secured bulls of undeniable excellence, 
let the breeder next select from his native stoek 
the best cows he possesses, or that can be procur- 
ed—those in which the qualities of easy feeding, 
deep milking and kind dispositions appear to be 
the most strongly marked and fixed, and breed 
from such cows only, if he hopes to effect a perma- 
nent improvement in his stock. We have never’ 
known an instance in which such a cross did not 
at once mark and change the character of a stock 
for the better. 


Let it be remembered that breeding from cross- 
es, without recurrence to pure blood, always de- 
generates ; but where the first cross or half blood 
is bred to a full blood, a half bleod heifer to a pure 
blood bull, for instance, improvement is sure to fol- 
low, 


The course pursued by many, perhaps most of 
our farmers, is this. A native cow is bred toa 
pure Short Horn, and the progeny is a fine bull 
calf. This calf, a half blood, is used for a bull 
with his herd of Native cows, and the farmer is 
surprised to find such a falling off in the qualities 
of his calves from that of their sire. Now the true 
course would be, if the progeny in the first in- 
stance was a bull calf,to fit him for the yoke or 
the shambles; if a heifer, to breed her to a pure 
blood bull, and a good calf might be considered 
certain. By this recurrence to pure blood, the 
stock will be constantly rising; by breeding from 
crosses without such recurrence, it will be as cer- 
tainly sinking. By proceeding in the way here 
pointed out, using full blood bulls and the best na- 
tive cows, our stock as a whole would be rapidly 
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improving, and the way prepared for an advance 
on any of the present breeds. 

selieving, as we do, that it is to skillful cross- 
ing of the improved pure stocks with our best na- 
tive animals, we are to look for the earliest as wel] 
as the permanent improvement of our herds, and 
the building up of an American breed worthy of 
the name, the importance of introducing and pre- 
serving animals which shall serve as the basis of 
this improvement, forces itself upon us at once. 
The breeders of improved stock can scarcely at- 
tach too much importance to pedigree, as in that 
alone have they proof of the endurance of the valu- 
able qualities of the animals they breed; and the 
confidence of the public once shaken on that point, 
or any deception practiced, will be most unfortu- 
nate, as seriously tending to check the improve- 
ment of our domestic stock.— Albany Cult. 





From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 


FRUIT TREES. 

The very superior apples which are grown in 
the State of Ohio, have attracted the attention of 
those who have had an opportunity of examining 
them: they are said to be finer and fairer, and are 
produced in greater abundance than those of simi- 
lar kinds in the Atlantic States. The orchards 
are also said to possess a much more youthful ap- 
pearance. Some have supposed that their superi- 
ority arose from soil and climate, but it would be 
well to consider whether the difference does not 
arise from their much more recent derivation from 
seedlings. The early settlers in the West, carried 
with them seeds of various kinds, and amongst 
them apple seeds of the most esteemed varieties ; 
these were planted, and produced numerous seed- 
ling varieties, more or less differing in character 
from those they were taken from, as is generally 
the case, in consequence of the mixture of the 
pollen of different kinds, during the period of flow- 
ering. Those of a very superior character, have 
been extended and propagated by grafting, so as 
to furnish the fine fruit of the West, and the infe- 
rior sorts suffered to run out and decay, ‘The cel- 
ebrated horticulturist, T.. A. Knight, reasoning 
from the fact that many fine varieties of the apple 
have greatly degenerated or disappeared, thinks he 
is justified in the conclusion, that “all plants of 
one species, however propagated from the same 
stock, partake, in some degree, of the saine life, 
and will attend the progress of that life in the hab- 
its of its youth, its maturity, and its decay ; though 
they will not be any way affected by any acciden- 
tal injury the parent tree may sustain after they 
sre detatched from it.” If this theory be sound, 
and there seems to be but little difficulty in recon- 
ciling it with our observations on the gradual dis- 
appearance and decline of some of our most es- 
teemed varieties of fruits, it would be well to re- 
sort to more recent seedling varieties of valuable 
sorts, to renovate our orchards. 

The age of an apple tree should be dated from 
the period of planting the seed, and not from the 
time of inserting the graft or applying the bud to 
the stock. Knight supposed the age of the apple 
tree to be about two hundred years, and of course 
those esteemed varieties which were introduced 
into this country by the early settlers, and which 
were probably not then young varieties, may be 
expected to disappear rapidly. Hence the impor- 
tance of introducing valuable seedlings from the 
West. It is to be hoped that the ceming season, 








| the Western nurserymen will forward either the 
trees or grifts to a market in the Atlantic:Ststes. 

The quince tree is much shorter-lived than the 
apple, and the most common mode of raising it is 
| from suckers ; the consequence is, that we are con- 
| Stantly growing old trees that produce imperfect 
| fruit, and that in small quantities ; when, by rais- 
ing them from the seed, young and vigorous trees 
would be produced, that would repay us with abun- 
dance of tine, fair fruit. ‘The quince from the seed, 
will produce fruit in five or six years, 

It would be well to consider whether budding 
of peach trees of the same variety, for twenty or 
| thirty years, without resort to seedlings produced 
from the stones, may not be the cause of some of 
the infirmities of that most valuable fruit. It is 
questionable whether the extreme length of life of 
a peach tree is more than thirty or forty years; if 
s0, the system of budding without ,resort to seed- 
lings, should not be extended over more than half 
that period. 

The foregoing suggestions have been thrown 
out with the view of inducing some of our able and 
| experienced cultivators of fruit trees to take the 
| field, and give us through the pages of the Cabinet. 
jthe result of their observation and experience on 
| this very interesting subject. Poma. 





WHOLESOME TRUTHS. 
Keep it before yourself, young mun, that indus- 
| try and good morals will be your best passport in 
good socicty, and the surest means of ensuring you 
‘the respect of those whose respect is desirable. 
Keep it before yourself, young lady, that kind- 
ness of heart, a sweet disposition, and an even 
| temper, will make you an agreeable companion 
with the old and the young—fit you to become a 
good mother, and, with a knowledge of household 
duties, a good wife. 

Keep it before yourself, young man or woman, 
that in achoice for a partner for life, you should 
look well to the habits and disposition of each oth- 
er. That a young man with a cigar in his mouth, 
and cane in his hand, and his brains (?) running to 
hair, may do very well for a beau to some silly 
miss, but is not to be compared witl: the plain, un- 
pretending youth, whose heart ia right, and whose 
common sense wil] not allow him to ape the dandy. 

That young lady who is al! ‘“‘ accomplishments,” 
who can sing a little, dance a little, thumb the pi- 
ano a little, and look fascinating any time, may fill 
a place on the sofa, and be the belle of a ball room; 
yet if she cannot make a pudding, roast a steak, 
and darn a stocking—if her accomplishments are 
all for show and none for use—then, ten chances 
to one, the young lady who has got a knowledge 
of household affairs, who has been brought up by 
a sensible mother, and is well learned in the actual 
duties of life, will make a better wife, and a pleas- 
anter and happier home. 

Keep it before yourself, farmer, that you should 
return to the earth at least as much as you take 
from it—that you should make your land richer 
each year, nor let it wear out—that you should 
have a neat house, large barns, and show that it 
is yourambition to ‘‘make two spears of grass 
grow where but one grew before.” 

Keep it before yourself, merchant, that a “ nim- 
ble sixpence is better than a slow shilling ;” that 
one price for goods, or dealing with every person 
alike, is the right way to secure custom. 

Keep it before yourself, mechanic, that punctu- 
ality is a virtue—that work promised, should al- 








ways be done at the time, and well done—and 
then you need give yourself no fears of a want of 
business. —Selected. 


MILK AND RAILROADS. 


There is scarcely an article that can be named, 
so essential to the health and comfort of families, 
as milk, and it is believed there is no one in which 
more gross impositions have been practiced on the 
consumer. The account given by Mr Colman, of 
the milk used in New York, cannot be pronounced 
an exaggeration; and we know no good reason 
why that account should be applicable to that city 
alone. But a brighter day is dawning on the 
dwellers in cities, so far as milk is concerned ; 
and the venders of swill slop, cold water, and arti- 
ficial milks, are finding their business seriously en- 
dangered. This is being brought about by the in- 
fluence of railroads, which, spreading a net-work 
over the country, and centering in the cities, bring 
the farmer or dairyman, residing 50 miles from the 
city, within a few hours ride, and enable him to 
offer his products in the best possible condition for 
competition. This effect was first extensively felt 
in Boston, in the reduction of the price and better- 
ing the quality of the milk, though that city had 
never been forced to use such scandalous stuff as 
was sold in some other places for milk. At the 
present time, a large portion of the milk used in 
that city, is received by the railroads from country 
dairies. ‘The same beneficial results are beginning 
to be’feltin New York. By the New York and 
Erie railroad, the milk of the cows fed on the sweet 
pastures of Orange, and the rich dairies of Ulster, 
is brought within four or five hours of New York. 
As was expected, a spirit of rivalry has been ex- 
cited among the old milk-men against their new 
competitors, and some insinuated that the Orange 
county milk could not be kept sweet so long, un- 
less some deleterious chemical preparation was 
added. The following account given by an Or- 
ange county farmer, of the manner in which their 
milk is prepared for market, satisfactorily accounts 
for its keeping so well, since pure milk, quickly 
cooled, and kept at «a low temperature, will be 
sweet for a long time, even in warin weather. 


The cows are milked early in the morning at 
Goshen and its vicinity, the milk put into cans con- 
taining from 60 to 75 quarts, into which a tin tube 
filled with ice is inserted, and the milk stirred un- 
til the animal heat is expelled. It is then sent by 
the railroad, and arrives, a distance of 80 miles, at 
the milk depots, which are numerous in the city, 
in four and a halfhours. The tube filled with ice 
is again inserted, and the milk thus kept cool and 
sweet until sold. It can be affurded to the public 
at four cents per quart, of which the farmer gets 
two cents per quart, and is wel! satisfied, as it 
yields more than butter at 25 cents per pound. 

When we recollect the vast influence which this 
method ef supplying milk to cities has on their 
health and expenditures, and the advantages it af- 
fords farmers of an easy and profitable mode of 
disposing of this part of their produce, the mutual 
benefits of quick and certain modes of communica- 
tion between city and country, become strikingly 
apparent.—.4b. Cult. 


A gentleman asked a lawyer how he could pun- 
ish his servant who had stolen a canister of valua- 
ble enuff. “I am not aware of any act,” replied 
the lawyer, “that makes it penal to take snuff. 
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CONVENTION OF BREEDERS. 

Mr Purvam—Sir—lI was pleased to see in one 
of your late papers, a notice from certain eminent 
breeders, proposing that a convention be held in 
New York, on the 17th of October next, to endeav- 
or to eettle some disputed points concerning the 
forms of animals. ‘This, it seems to ime, was 
much needed ; and I hope there will be a full rep- 
resentation present, from all our breeding States, 
so that the matter may be fully discussed, and the 
experience obtained in different parts of the Union, 
be brought to bear upon the subject. 

Jt appears that the two objects which they wish 
to bring about, are—first, that there should be dif- 





ferent prizes given at our agricultural fairs, for dif- 
ferent races, so (lat the contest may be between | 
animals, and not between breeds, as it now is. | 
And secondly, that a certain general standard of | 
excellence may be proposed for each individual 
race, which will in some measure serve as a guide 
to thé breeder. 

The present system of offering a prize for the 
best bull, cow, or whatever it may be, without tak- 
ing into consideration the breed to which it may 
belong, is absurd ; for that which is an excellence 
in the one, may be an absolute deformity in the 
other: for instance, the heavy shoulder of the 
Short Horn would be greatly misplaced upon the 
Devon, who, to excel in the yoke, for which he is 
peculiarly fitted, requires a degree of activity 
which his more heavily built rival cannot possess. 
These points it is impossible for the judges to de- 
cide upon; every man must settle them for himself, 
being governed by the peculiar qualities he most 
values, or by the soil and climate in which he may 
happen to be placed. You might as well .ask a 
certain number of mento determine which is the 
most profitable crop to be raised in the United 
States, rice or wheat ?—forgetting that the one 
will not grow in the marshes of the South, or the 
other in the cold, dry lands of the North. In Mas- 
sachusetts, the Devon is preferred to the Short 
Horn, whilst in New York, the latter fairly drives 
the former out of the field. And this is as it 
should be. Here, we rather seek an animal whicl: 
crossed with our native stock, will give us good, 
active, working cattle; whilst with them, beef and 
milk being the qualities most sought after, they 
have rightly fixed upon the Short Horn. 

Many advantages, too, would be derived, from a 
list of the most desirable points of the different 
breeds, fixed upon by such a convention as that 
now coming together. It would be of the greatest 
assistance to all young breeders, and might be re- 
ferred to with advantage by many of a much riper 
experience. , 

I hope that all the proceedings of the meeting 
will be published, and that we shall have not only 
the conclusions that are come to, but also the de- 
bates in full ; so that we may see the reasons both 
for and against, and judge for ourselves whether 
or not the convention have decided aright. 

A. R. 

We know not who “« A. R.” is, nor do we hold 
ourself committed to defend his assertion that it is 
“absurd” to offer a premium for “the best” ani- 
mal without regard to breed. We are glad that 
any one here has seen fit to draw attention to the 
proposed convention, and we very willingly give 
the above communication a place in our columns, 


—Ep. N. E. F. 





SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT IN CORN 
PLANTING, 

On a recent visit to the farm of B. R. Smith, 
Esq., near the race course, I was gratified at his 
success in planting this important staple of our 
country, affording an additional évidence of the 
superior advantages of scientific culture over that 
of the common routine pursued for ages past by 
the planters of our country. 

Mr Smith is not professionally a planter, but a 
merchant, devoting his few leisure hours to the 
cultivation of his farm. Differing from those who 
regard book farming (ag it is called) as only anoth- 
er name for visionary speculation, he is a constant 
reader of agricultural journals—endeavors to profit 
by the discoveries of others, and possessing a 
sound judgment, he is able to decide on such modes 
of culture as are adapted to the nature of the soil 
and the plants he cultivates. 

Last year, much surprise was expressed by 
planters that Mr Smith should have succeeded in 
raising 76 bushels and 18 quarts of corn to the 
acre, He then stated that his experiments were 
not yet completed—that the ground, by judicious 
management, would admit of still closer planting, 
and he hoped yet to succeed in raising 100 bushels 
to the acre. He doubted the old theory, that what 
is called “ firing” in corn was the result of close 
planting, but believed it was occasioned by the 
poverty of the land. He believed that the hilling 
of corn was not attended with benefit, and that if 
the land was thoroughly prepared, previous to 
planting, it required but little other attendance 
than that given by the improved plow called the 
cultivator. 

The Jand on which the present crop is planted, 
was originally poor and much exhausted by injudi- 
cious cultivation. It was thoroughly plowed and 
manured with stable manure, in proportion of 60 
single cartloads to the acre. The corn was soaked 
in saltpetre, rolled in gypsum, and planted ona 
flat surface in double rows, the stems eighteen 
inches apart in rows of four feet. Very little use 
was subsequently made of the hoe; the cultivator 
was run through it a few times, The luxuriance 
of the growth kept down the grass and rendered 
all further culture unnecessary. The ears are now 
filled, and the crop is considered safe from the vi- 
cfssitudes of the season. The field has the appear- 
ance, in its rich green foliage, of a vigorous growth 
of a young forest. It is the finest field of corn I 
have ever beheld, and it is believed by good judg- 
es, that the product will not fall far short of 100 
bushels per acre.—Charleston Mercury. 


Sale of Durham Short Horn Caltle.—We have 
seen a notice that C. N. Bement, Esq,, 3 1-2 miles 
west of Albany, will sell at auction, at 10 o’clock, 
Wednesday, Sept. 13, seven bulls, nineteen cows, 
and three calves, of the Short Horn Durham breed, 
and eightyfour South Down sheep and lambs, 





Cabbage Louse —Winter Squashes—Apyles.—In 
passing over the farm of a Mr Morrison, in Brigh- 
ton. last week, we noticed acres of cabbages ruined 
by lice, and learned that the cabbages generally in 
that neighborhood have suffered in the same way. 

Winter squashes louk well. We have seen no 
marks of that worm at the root,*which has been so 
destructive the two last seasons. 

Winter apples are scarce upon the trees in the 
vicinity of the city. 


ue 





Soapsuds for Cabbages.—-A writer in the Lon- 
don Gardeners’ Chronicle, says: ‘1 believe it will 
be a thankless piece of service for one gardener to 
teach another how to grow cabbages and cauliflow- 
ers ; yet as these crops of vegetables have failed 
this season in various parts of the country, the fol- 
lowing may perhaps be of use to our cottage read- 
ers. 

Wherever soapsuds have been used plentifully, 
cabbages and cauliflowers have grown Juxuriantly. 
I have made inquiries of several others who have 
used the suds, and in no one instance have I heard 
of a failure where it has been applied. 

Whether the alkali in the water has prevented 
the enemy from destroying the roots, and given the 
roots more vigor to resist the attack, I do nut 
know ; but one thing is certain: where such ma- 
nure has been applied, it has produced the most 
beneficia] results. 

I think cottagers may take a lesson from this, 
and save that which would nourish their Janguish- 
ing crop, for it is a pity to see a pool of filthy wa- 
ter polluting the neighborhood with its stench, 
while within a few yards of it the vegetables of a 
garden are dying of an evil which that water 
would remedy.” 


eagle ech aienstigaliartnar 

Cutling Grasses. —Mr Editor: I should like for 
you to give your reasons why you prefer that 
grasses should be mowed as soon as they are in 
flower, Our experience suggests that cutting 
should be delayed until itis so near ripe as not to 
scatter. Our grass is the “ herds,” or as it is call- 
ed with you, the “ red-top.” 


Yours, very respectfully, H. A. L. 


In reply to the inquiry of our correspondent, we 
have to state that our reasons are two-fold ; first, 
that cattle relish the grass better, and secondly, 
that the soil continues longer in heart, inasmuch 
as prior to the formation of the seed, a larger por- 
tion of the nutriment of the plant is derived from 
the atmosphere, whereas after the commencement 
of the developement of the seed, the major portion 
of the sustenance is abstracted from the soil, thus 
depriving it of its fertility, without contributing to 
quantity in the weight of the hay. It is fair, how- 
ever, to state, that grass cut after the seed is ripe, 
or partially so, is more nutritious than that which 
is cut when just in flower.— Amer. Fur. 





Lime for Fruit Trees.—In the autumn of 1841, 
we laid bare the roots or a number of unthrifty ap- 
pie and peach trees, and left them exposed during 
the winter, returned the dirt in the spring, and ap- 
plied to the roots of each tree about half a bushel 
of gas lime. Last year the trees seemed greatly 
improved, and the peaches bore more than three 
times as much as they did the two previous years, 
and the fruit seemed improved. Ashes are a good 
substitute for lime, and ordinary lime would proba- 
bly do as well as the gas lime.—Delaware Far. 





Cure for a Foundered Horse.-—Ilf your horse 
founders over night, in the morning take a pint of 
hog’s lard, put in a vessel, and make it boiling hot ; 
clean his hoofs well, and set his foot in the lard. 
Heat it for each foot boiling hot; take a spoon and 
put the fat over the hoof as near the hair as possi- 
ble, and if this be done early in the morning, he 
will be fit for use in three hours after. It is bet- 
ter to remove the horse’s shoes, but I have made 
several cures without, I have tried this on many 


horses, and it has never failed.— Louisville Jour. 
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MILK AND MILCH COWS. ition is referable to its performance of this office.— 


A writer in the Cincinnati Chronicle, who seems Amer. Far. 
to be perfectly at home on al] matters pertaining 
to milk and milch cows, expresses his or her views DESTRUCTION OF INSECTS. 
as follows: | Various have been the recipes suggested for the 

In selecting the best cows for milk, they should @egtruction of the insects which destroy the culti- 
be of the middle size, or upwards, with a mixture yator’s crops. Ants, it is said, may be easily de- 
of Durham, say one-half or three-fourths, and from gtroyed by toasting the fleshy side of the skin of a 
a good and healthy stock; and never allowed to piece of bacon, till it is crisp, and laying it at the 
come in under three years old, for they do not ac- soot of any fruit tree that is infested by these in- 








quire their full growth until that period. 

Most persons are in the habit of keeping too 
many cows; one good cow, well taken care of, is 
much more profitable than three or four, kept in 


'sects, placing something over the bacon to keep it 


dry—the ants will go under it; after a time lift it 
\up quickly, and dip it into a pail of water. While 


itreating of insects, I may incidentally allude to 


the ordinary way. | worms and slugs, or naked snails. For the de- 

In order to sustain my position, I will state & struction of slugs in gardens, warm in an oven or 
fact, relative to my own method of keeping cows,/pefore a fire, a quantity of cabbage leaves, until 
and leave the public to judge of its utility ; I have! they are soft; then rub them with unsalted butter, 
a fine large three-fourth Durham cow, six years! o, any kind of fresh dripping. and Jay them in 
old ; after supplying my family with an abundance the place infested by slugs. In a few hours the 
of milk and cream, and giving the second day’s | jeayes will be found covered with snails and slugs. 
milk to the calf, which I am raising, and is now! For field operations, perhaps the best means of de- 





two months old, my family made, the last week in 
November, (and a very cold week too,) nine pounds 
of as sweet yellow butter, as ever I saw in June. 

I keep my cow in winter, in a warm dry stable, 
and under no circumstances allow her to be out in 
the cold rain, either night or day. I keep her well 
bedded with straw; give her as much pure water 
as she will drink three times a day, at which time 
I feed her with as much good fine hay as she needs, 
and no more than she will eat up from time to 
time ; night and morning, I give her a peck of su- 
gar beets, well cut up. 1 find potatoes to answer 
a good purpose, when I have nat the beets, but 
will not make so yellow and sweet butter. Corn 
and corn meal I find will not answer the purpose, 
as itis sure to dry up cows: they should have 
salt two or three times a week. ; 





RESUSCITATION OF PEACH TREES. 


An esteemed friend, one who owns a fine estate 
in an adjoining county, informs us that he has re- 
stored two peach trees to vigorous health, by dig- 
ging in around the roots of each tree, a peck of 
what he terms /fish-offal. On the estate in ques- 
tion, there is a fishery, and it was to the captain 
of one of the crafts resorting there for fish, that 
our informant was indebted for the knowledge of 
the remedy. The trees had shown evident signs 
of decay, both in the yellowness of their leaves 
and general unthriftiness of appearance ; but in a 
very few weeks after the application of the offal, 
they assumed an entirely changed appearance— 
the leaves became of a dark, healthful green color, 
new shoots sprung forth, and every vestige of their 
disease has subsequently disappeared. a 

The fish-offal had, as all such refuse matter has, 
a portion of salt in it, and it is possible that to that 
mineral the cure effected, is, in a great measure, 
ascribable. And we are the more inclined to this 


opinion, as we learned some months since, through | 


the same gentleman, that a peach tree on another 
of his farms, had been restored to health by occa- 
sional waterings with human urine. It may, how- 


stroying slugs and worms is common salt, an agent 
too little known for this purpose, yet its powers are 
undoubted. 

No person has employed common salt for the 
purpose of destroying worms, to a greater extent 
than Jacob Busk, Esq., of Hertfordshire. His val- 
uable experiments have extended over some hund- 
reds of acres of wheat. To use his own words: 
“In every situation, and at every time, the effect 
appeared equally beneficial.’ The quantity per 
acre—“ about four or five bushels sown out of a 
common seed-shuttle.” The period—*in the eve- 
ning.” The effect—“In the morning each throw 
may be distinguished by the quantity of slime and 
the number of dead slugs lying on the ground. In 
isome fields it has certainly been the means of pre- 
venting the destruction of the whole crop.” Six 
bushels of salt per acre wes applied by hand, in 
April, 1828, to a field of oats attacked by the slugs 
and worms, and the crop was completely saved, 
although an adjoining field, not salted, was entirely 
destroyed by this sort of vermin. . 


Salt, too, is a complete preventive of the rava- 
ges of the weevil in grain. It has been success- 
fully employed in the proportion of a pint of salt 
to a barrel of wheat. LI learn from an American 
merchant, that wheat placed in old salt barrels is 
never attacked by these destructive insects, Six 
or eight pounds of salt sprinkled over 100 sheaves 
in stacking, produces exactly the same effect. 


Earth Worms.—The farmer while warmly jen. 
gaged in the destruction of the annoying insects 
of the field, should not omit to consider whether 
many of these are not, in some way or other, pro- 
ductive of benefit—whether tuey do not serve to 
keep within reasonable limits other insects, or per- 
form some other wise purpose in the works of crea- 
tion, . This has been proved to be the fact in the 
case of the common earth-worm, whose casts so 
often annoy the gardener and the farmer. For 
these not only assist in the continual admixture 
of different strata of earths, but, by boring the soil, 
they promote in it the circulation of the atinos- 











and despicable link in the chain of nature, yet if 
lost, would make a lamentable chasm.—Johnson’s 
Farmers’ Encyelop. 


Horse Chestnut.—If, says a writer in the Amer- 
ican Farmer, (vol. xiv.) the value of this nut was 
more generally understood, it would not be suffered 
to rot and perish without being turned to any ac- 
count, as at present. ‘The horse-chestnut contains 
a Saponaceous juice, very useful, not only in bleach- 
ing, but in washing linens and other stuffs, The 
nuts must be peeled and ground, and the meal of 
twenty of them is sufficient for ten quarts of wa- 
ter; and either linens or woollens may be washed 
with the infusion, without any soap, as it effectual- 
ly takes out spots of all kinds. The clothes 
should, however, afterwards be rinsed in spring 
water. ‘The same meal, steeped in hot water and 
mixed with an equal quantity of bran, makes a ou- 
tritious food for pigs and poultry.—Jbid. 


Lady Birds, or Lady Bugs.—Familiar nanes 
applied to small hemispherical beetles, scientifi- 
cally denominated caoccinella. These little beetles 
are gencrally yelloy og red, with black spots, or 
black, with white, red, or yellow spots, There 
are many kinds of them, and they are generally 
diffused among plants. They live, both in the per- 
fect and young state, upon plant lice, and hence 
theik services are very considerable. There are 
some of these lady-birds of a very small size, and 
blackish color, eparingly clothed with short hairs, 
and sometimes with a yellow spot at the end of 
the ‘wing-covers, whose young are clothed with 
short. tufts or flakes of the most delicate pure 
white down. These insects belong to the genus 
Scymnus, which means a lion’s whelp, and they 
well merit such a name, for their young, in propor- 
tion to their size, are ss sanguinary and ferocious 
as the most savage beast of prey. I have often 
seen one of these little tufted animals preying up- 
on the plant-lice, catching and devouring with the 
greatest ease, lice nearly as large as its own body, 
one after another, in rapid succession, without ap- 
parently satiating its hunger, or diminishing its ac- 
tivity. — Harris. 


Napoleon and the Doctors.—Al\though Napoleon 
entertained a high opinion of surgeons, his notions 
in regard to physicians were not the most exaited. 
He once said to Barry O’Meara, at St. Helena, 
“You medical men will have more to answer for 
than we generais. You kill as many as we do; 
and when the physician has despatched a number 
of human beings, either through ignorance or mis- 
take, he is just as cool and unconcerned about it 
as a General with whom I was acquainted, who, 
having lost 3,000 men in storming a hill, and hav- 
ing succeeded after many desperate attempts, ob- 
served, with great sang froid, ‘Oh, it was not this 
hill I wanted to take—it was another; this is of 
ng utility ’—and coolly returned to his former po- 
sition.” — Bost. Trans. 





: Mad Dogs—Preventive.—An_ infallible preven- 


ever, be possible, that the ammonia generated by | pheric gases, and even the drainage from it of its) tive of spontaneous hydrophobia in dogs, will be 


the decay of the fish may have contributed its 


superfluous mvisture, 


Andas White, of Se/borne, | found in the flour of sulphur, » small particle of 


share to the good work. The sickly hue of these retmarks in his Matural History, “The most insig-| which shodld be mixed with their food or drink. 
trees may have been superinduced by a want of nificant insects and reptiles are of much more con- It has been known in Europe for centuries, and 18 
potash in the soil, and as salt, like lime and mag- sequence, and have much more influence in the always used to prevent the dreadful disease from 
nesia, will replace this in the soil, it is probable ‘economy of nature, than the incurivus are aware | breaking out among the pack of hounds upon the 
that the efficacy of the salt in the cases in ques- of. Earth-worms, though in appearance a smal] | estate of English noblemen.—Exch. pap. 
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las one reads. Such a dictionary is furnished in every | 
(elementary work on chemistry, and may be found in | 
| the introductory pages of Webster's edition of Liebig. 
Such books are more convenient for reference than the 
| back numbers of a weekly newspaper. 

| [tis well that the use of purely scientific terms which 


| common farmers do not understand, should be avoided as 








Bostos, Wepnespay, Serr. 6, 1843. 


HARVESTING INDIAN CORN. 
Various experiments have been instituted to show how far as may be by writers upon agriculture—but when- 
the crop is affected by taking off the top of the stalk. 4 ever chemistry, entomology, or botany are brought in to 
the results, as far as we remember, agree in making the | aid the farmer in understanding his business, some sci- 
crop larger where the stalk is left uncut. Where grsin | entific terms must be used, because no other words will 
alone is the object, it is better to leave the stalks whole | convey the writer's meaning with any precision. This 
until harvest time than to cut them. We believe that | fact is not peculiar to the sciences, but is equally true in 
all the actual trials concur in proving this. But the sto- | reference to all the arts and common pursuits of life. 
ver, or corn fodder, is an object with nearly all farmers, | Many of the different operations and objects upon the 
and this, a part of it, is undoubtedly better when cut off farm, are deseribed by names which are perfect Greek 


while yet green, and well cured, than when it stands 
exposed to the weather until the corn is fully ripe. 
Whether the gain in the quality 'of the top stalks is 
enough to pay for cutting and curing them, and to pay 


also for the loss of grain, is a point unsettled by any ac- in another county called a drag—and 'the drag of one 


tual experiments, as fur as we know. Common practice 
is in favor of topping the stalks. 

But we like better a process by which we neither top 
the stalk nor let it stand until it is ripe. For several 


* : 

days, as soon as the earlier ears Bf corn in our field be- | ter, as by those of the chemist. ‘The men of each diffe 

rent calling must have many terms peculiar to their 
pursuit, and no accurate description of their operations 


come well glazed, while the late ones are yet in a good 
state for boiling or roasting, we cut at the rvot, lay about 
four hills together, bind as soon as convenient, with 
rye straw, set up about eight bundles together, and put 
around these two bands of straw ; tlus left, even with- 
out a cap, the corn stands the weather well, is not lia- 
ble to mould, even in long storms and fogs, and the sto- 
vor keeps clean and cures well. The corn dries pump, 
bright, and sweet—we think more so than when left 
uncut. The late ears cure much better in this way. 
At husking time you may find small ears but you will 
rcarcely find a green one. The lubor by this process is 
Jess than by the process of topping ; aud we on the 
whole prefer it to any other method we have tried. In 
our paper two years ago at this time, we described the 
whole process minutely. There all the instruction is. 
given whieh we are able to furnish. 

There is a question whether the corn cured in this 
way is as heavy as that that ripens on the standing stalk. 
We have handled and worked upon the corn cured in 
both ways; but we have not weighed with a view to 
settle the question of weight between them. Our opin- 
ion is that at the 25th of Octuber, husking time, the cob 
of that that has been cut and stooked, is much the dri- 
est, and that it shrinks less in the bin than the other, 
and unless that which is left standing till ripe, should 
be very considerably the heavier in October, we should 
expect the other to weigh most the following winter 
and spring. In our judgment, we get the most weight 
of grain when we cut up and ripen in stovk. { 





SCIENTIFIC TERMS IN AGRICULTURAL WRI- 
TINGS. 


Complaint is sometimes made that the agricultural 
writers of the day use so many chemical terms, and so 
much of the language of science, that the common far- 
mer eannot comprehend what is written. Not long 
since, we remember that some “ Plow-jogger” request- 
ed us to publish in our columns a sort of dictionary of 
terms, explaining all that are difficult. 

Would this be of any service? We much doubt 
whether it would. The definitions might* perhaps be 
read when first published, but they would very rarely 
be remembered from a single reading. The only effec. 
tual way of learning them, is to have a sort of dictionary 
of terms at hand, and look out the meaning of the words 





| to all but those who have spent a portion of their days 
‘upon the farm. And such terms are not the same the 
world over, nor even in the different counties of our 
;own State. Whatin one county is called a harrow, is 


place, is the rock-boat of another. The hassock of Essex 
cougty, is the bog of the western part of the State. We 
| are as much confounded, and so is any mere common 
farmer, by the phrases of the sailor or the ship carpen- 


can be made, without using some of those terms. The 

chemistry of agriculture has its own language, to some 

extent, and if chemistry speaks to the farmer, she must. 
do it partly, at least, in her own phrases, for no words 

with which he is familiar, can convey all her informa- 

tion. A little study of the definition of chemical terms 

as given in the introduction to almost any of the books 

on chemistry, will enable any one to read understand- 

ingly essays or articles in which such terms are necessa- 

rily used. 





EXHIBITIONS, CATTLE SHOWS, &c. 

Mass. Horticultural Society, at the Society's Rooms, 
23 Tremont Row, Boston, Sept. 13, 14 and 15. 

New York State Agricul. Society, at Rochester, Sept. 
19, 20 and 21. 

Rhode Island Agricul. Society, at Pawtuxet, Sept. 27. 

American Institute, “at Niblo’s Garden, New York, 
Oct. 10, and following week. 

Plymouth Co. Agricul. Society, at Bridgewater, 
Oct. 4. 

Essex Co. Agricul. Society, at South Andover, Sept. 
27, 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, Sept. 2, 1843. 


From the garden of J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton, 
some very showy bouquets, Dahlias, and other cut flow- 
ers. Piekwick, and Eva in the collection of Dahlias 
by Mr W. were very fine. 

Miss Russell presented some fine bouquets, from the 
establishment of Mr Wm. Kenrick, of Newton. 

Very fine bouquets, consisting of Roses, &c., by O. & 
W. Wales, of Dorchester. 

Four large and several small bouquets, (very choice) 
by Messrs. Hovey. ; 

Bouquets by Dr. John C. Howard, Miss Sumner, Jno. 
Hovey, John A Kenrick, and S. Walker. 

By Mr Samuel Sweetser, Aloe Mitreformis, (rare,) 
Roses, Dahlias, &c. , 

Thomas Lee, Esq., of Brookline, “presented fine spe- 
cimens of Roses, Heath's and Bignonia Jasminoides. 





Roses, Balsams, (fine,) and Bignonia Grandiflora, &c. 
from 8. R. Johnson, of Charlestown. 

E. Winslow, of Roxbury, exhibited several fine spe- 
cimens of the Dahlia—we noticed Pickwick, Ne Plus 





| Ultra, Argo, and others, as good specimens. 





Mr Jno. Hovey presented rome good specimens of. 
some of the old varieties of the Dahlia. 

Dahlia var, Unique, by R. M. Copeland, was among 
the best specimens in the room. 

8. A. Walker, of Brookline, presented in addition to 
his fine bouquets, some good Dablias, and also some 
very superior Balsams, Asiers, and Zinnias. 

From the gardenof Joseph Breck & Co., of Boston 
and Brighton, Cleome Grandiflora, German Asters, Zin- 
nias, and Phlox Breckiana. We would again call the 
attention of the lovers of Phlox to this choice variety 
raised by Mr Breek. We believe it equal, if not supe- 
rior, to any variety imported, or seedling in the country. 

For the Committee, S. WALKER. 


\ EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


From J. Lovett, 2d, Plums—Long Blue, Bolmar 
Washington, Prince’s Imperial Gage—all very fine. 
Also, Van Mons Pear. 

From Samuel A. Walker, Brookline, Washington 
Plum ; fine Peaches, open culture. 

From Thomas Mason, Roxbury, Sweetwater Grapes, 
Bartlett, and other Pears, without name. 

From Col. T. H. Perkins, very fine specimens of the 
President Peach. 

From H. Vendine, Early Black Plums. 

From E. E. Bradshaw, Charlestown, splendid speci- 
mens of Bolmar Washington and Duane’s Purple Plum. 

From F. R. Bigelow, Bartlett Pears, and large speci- 
mens of Yellow Rareripe Peaches, some of them weigh- 
ing 8 ounces. 

. From the President, Belle Lucrative Pears. 

From Samuel Pond, Pluins—Pond’s Seedling, Lom- 
bard, Smith's Orleans, Long Blue French, Isabella, 
Green Gage, Duane’s Purple. Pears—St. Chislain, Ju- 
lienne, Cushing’s, Winship’s Seedling, Bartlett—a fine 
oe 

ron Wm. Thomas, Bolmar Washington, Italian 
Damask, and a fine Seedling Plum, and Apricots. 

From J. F. Allen, Pears—Summer Bon Chretien, 
Summer Frane Real, Dearboin’s Seedling, Julienne, 
Bartlett, Catherine, and two varieties for a name. 

From A. D. Williagps, five boxes of very fine Black 
Plums ; Orleans (?) 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, Duane’s Purple, Bingham, 
Washington, and Orleans Plums. Lemon Clingstone 
Peach, fine Porter Apples, and Pears and Appies for 
names. 

From A. H. Ernst, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio, fine large 
sweet cooking Apples. Also, three Washington Pears, 
extra large and fine. This fruit was taken from the tree 
in Cincinnati, gn Monday, and were as fresh as any 
fruit upon the tables plucked this morning. 

For the Committee, JOSEPH BRECK. 











EXHIBITION OF VEGETABLES. 


Dr. John C. Howard exhibited Napoleon, Green 
Smyrna, and Citron Melons; also two boxes very larye 
Lima Beans, 

Mr Josiah Lovett, 2d, exhibited a remarkably large 
and fine Melon. 

Three varieties of Tomatoes were exhibited by Mr 
J. L. L. F. Warren. For the Committee, 

J. A. KENRICK. 





SEPTEMBER—EXTRA WORK. 


Most farmers will find time to do something more this 
month, than attending to their crops, threshing grain, 
&c. The improvement of wet meadow and swamp 
lands should not be neglected. To thoroughly drain, is 
the first step—and when you have done this, (if the land 
is not too wet to bear the team,) it is good economy to 
go further, and by coating with gravel, sand, loam or 
clay,an inch or two inches in thickness, kill out at 
once the meadow grasses, and fix a soil in which better 
ones may be sowed forthwith. Or, better still, where 
you can do it, plow the meadow when drained, subject 
it to tillage, and when well pulverized, seed it down to 


grass. 
The higher grounds may be plowed and seeded down 
to grass this month—or any time between now and No- 
vember, though the earliest possible day may be best, 
unless your grounds are very rich. 
While such operations are attended to, do not neglect 
to get out muck and turf for compost. 
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PROVISIONS. The market remains without much 
change on the last quotations. 

Beef—Mess 4 110. new hbl. $3 50 2 000—Navy—87 50a 
0 00.—No. 1,7 00.20 00—do Prime $0 00 a ¢ 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $13.50 a 14. 00—do Clear $12 50a 13 00 
do. Mess, 11 00 2 12 00—do Prime $10 00 a 10 5u—do Mess 
from other States — a — —do Prime do do 80 0020 00 
do. Cargo do. 0 a0 00— —Clear do do $00 00 a 00 00— 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 
¥“p The Annual Exhibition of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticu'tural Society will take place at their Rooms 23 Tremont 
Row. (opposite the Savings Bank,) on WEDNESDAY, | 
THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 13th, 14th, and 15th of Sep- | 
tember. 
Choice and rare specimens of Fruits and Flowers are re- 
oneeneey solicited from the members of the Massachusetts | 
orticultaral Society, and from the lovers of the’science of | 
Horticulture generally. Committees will be in attendance | 





TER. 79 


STRAWBERRIES! 

The subscriber can supply all the most esteemed varieties 
of Sirawberries pow in cultivation. The present is consid- 
ered a good tine for the formation of new beds, The fol 
lowing are the prices per hundred plants ;— 

Hovey's Seedling—a very superior variety, of large sized, 
fine flavor, abundant bearer, and very hardy, 65,00 

Keene's Seedling—Large fruit, very high flavor and high 





to receive coutributions on Monday and Tuesday, 11th and 
12th September, and will retain the specimens sent subject 
to the order of the owner. 
A list giving the names of the specimens of Fruits and 
Flowers presented is respectfully solicited. 
By order. SAMUEE WALKER, 
Chairman Committee of Arrangements 





{G To enable the Committee of Arrangements to make 
alterations and to fit up their room for the Annual Exhibi- 
tion, there will be no public exhibition at their rooms on 
Saturday next, 9th inst. Sept. 6. 











BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpar, Sept. 4, 1843. 
Reported forthe N. E. Farmer. 
At Market 600 Beef Cattle, 120 Stores, 30 Cows and 
Calves, 2800 Sheep and 400 Swine. 

Puices.— Beef Cattle —A very small number. Extra 
$4.50 a2 4.75. First quality, $425 a 4.50. Second qual- 
ity, $3.75 a $4.25. Third quality $3.00 a $3.50. 

Stores.—Sales not sufficient to establish prices. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales $13, $15, $19, $22 and $24. 

Sheep. —Sales quick. Lots sold from 75 cts. to $1.50. 
Wethers, $1.33, $1.62, $1.75. A very nice lot to ship, 
$1.88. 

Swine.—Lots of Shoats to peddle 4 3-4 for sows and 
Old Hogs 4 1-4 a43-4. At retail 


5 3-4 for barrows. 
from 5 to 7. 











; 
THERMOMETRICAL. 


Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
Range of the I'he: mometerat the Giardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Norierly exposure, for the week ending Sept. 3. 


Ww ind . i 











Sept. 1843. | 7,A.M. | 12, M, | 5,?.M. | 
Wonday, 28 71 75 sc Y & 
‘Luesday, 29 65 | 78 67 . 
Welnesday, 30 67 82 69 WwW. 
Thursday, 31 €7 | 85 78 Ww. 
Frilay, l | 62 | 75 62 | RK, 
Saturday, 2| 60 82 74 . 
Suaday, ie EA a a ee Mee ey 





WILOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, @0 00 to 2 50 perbushel. Red Top 
45 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 00 to 12c.—Southern, 0 
a9c. lax Seed, $¢ 00 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $4 50 per bushel. 

GRAIN. The sales of the week have been confised 
mostly to the wants of dealers. 

Corn—Northern. old, bushel 60 to 61—-Southern, round 
yellow, old, 59 a 00—Southern flat yellow, new, 57 a 68— 
do. do. white 53 55--do New Orleans, 50 a 52—Barley 
60 a 00 —Rye, Northern, 70 a 72—do. Southern, 68 a 70 — 
Oats, Southern, 29 a 30—Northern do. 31 to 32—Beans, per 
bushel | 00 al 62.—Shorts, per double bush. 22 a 35 —-Bran, 
13 a 20. 

FLOUR. The news from England had no favorable in- 
fluence on the market; and the market at the close is more 
languid and prices for most kinds decidedly lower. 





Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. 85 12 a& 25 —do. 
wharf, $0 00 a0 00 do. free of garlic, 85 12a 0 00—Phila- 
delphia do, 4 mos, $0 00 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg. low I'd 4 
nos. $5 00 a 5 12—Alexandria, wharf mountain, 0.00 a0 00, 
—Georgetown, $525 a 6 50—Richmond Canal, $4 87 a5 00 
—do. City, 80 00a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side 30 00 a0 00 
—do. Country $0 00 a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, $4 87 a 
5 00— do fancy brands $5 12a 525 — Ohie via Canal, 
$0 00 a 0 00—do do New Orleans, cash $475.05 00. Rye, 
$3 75 a 4 00—Indian Meal in bbls. #275 a 3 00. 


Butter, shipping, 0 a 0'\—do store, uniuspected, 7 a 9—do | perfume, $2,00 

dairy, 10 cts. a 14—Lard, No. 1, Beston ins. 00a 00 —do! . 

o - Po , Sishop's ge-- Fine e i pare ‘ ° 

Seuth and Western,6 a 71-2 — Hams, Boston, 6 a 64 — sive pact Jrange-: Fine size, abundant bearer and —_ 
« ‘ ' 


Southern and Western, 54 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 


3a 4 1-2—do new milk, 5 a6. Elton Seecling—Very \arge fruit of a superior flavor, con- 


$5,00 
$3,00 


| Sidered one of the best in England 
WOOL. Duty. The valug whereof at the place of ex- | tas inn - delinions 6 % 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, free. Allwhere-|  ; oe ee eee 
of the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per ct. ad. val.and| ‘The old varieties furnished at $1.00 per hundred. 
‘ Orders sent by mail enclosing the money will be pune- 


3 cts. per pound. 
We k ; ee : . | tually attended to, and the plants well packed for transpor- 
e have no important movements to notice in this article. | tation, JOSEPH BRECK. 
Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- | Boston, Aug. 15, 1843. 
ican full blood, do 33 a 35--Do. 3-4 do 32 a 00—Do. 1-2do | ES SEM 
29 a 30--1-4 and common do 25 a 27 — Sinyrna Sheep, | 
washed, 20 a 23-~- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13—Bengasi do} 
8 a 10--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— | 
do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 23 
8 32—No. 1 do. do. do. 25 u27—No. 2.do do do 19a 22—} 
No. 3 do do do 12 a 15. 
HOPS. Duty 20 percent. 
Ist sort Mass. 1842, Ib. 14a 15. 2d do. do. do. 00a 00. ; j 
SAY 36 tn 16 wer ten— Macsera Gerewed 010 be 12 The subscriber would most respectfully give notice to those 
E , P _ 7 . sshd | who are desirous of cultivating the most delicious Fr’ it,that 
CHEESE--Shipping and 4meal, 3 to 4 1-2c.--New 5 to 6. | he will offer his select collection of Plants, at the following 
EGGS, 12 0 14. | reduced rates, in order that all may be enabled to grow them. 


DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 

400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 

200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 

200 Draft Chains, For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 


“ 
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STRAW BERRIES! 





Having been engaged for twelve years in raising this Fruit 
extensively, he is enabled, by his knowledge of the choice 
varieties, and the best modes of cultivation, to offer the most 


Garden on Dearhorn Street, North Salem, offers for sale | extensive assortment of Plants and in the finest condition, of 


: . pee Soe re ) | any cultivator in the country. Persons may satisfy them- 
= from bearing fruit trees. Among them are the follow | selves of this fact by a visit to his Gardens. 


Warren’s Seeding Methven—A very superior variety, a 
great bearer, perfectly hardy, the fruit often measuring six 
inches in circumference. Price per hundred plants, 85,00 

Hovey’s Seedling—A splendid fruit, bears abundantly and 
worthy of extensive cultivation, $5,00 

Keene's Seedling—Large fruit, and of very high flavor and 
rich perfume, $2,00 

Bishop's Orange.—Very fine size and abundant bearer, 


SCIONS FROM BEARING TREES. 
The subscriber at his grounds adjoining the Pomological | 


PEARS. 


Bartlett—Columbian Virgalieu—Beurre Romain—Urban- | 
iste—Washington—Beurre Diel—Beurre Bose—-Josephine— 
Easter Beurre—Bloodgood—Sammer Frane Real—Clion— 
Lewis— Winter Nelis, &c. 

PEACHES, 
Malta—Early Royal George—Early York—Noblesse— 


Red Cheek Melacaton—Murray’s Early Ann— Blush Pine 82,00 

Apple—Washington Freestone—Cooledge’s Favorite, &c. Wvatt’s Pine—A delicious fruit 2 00 
aed . ’ a 

APPLES. Downton—A superior and large fruit, $2,00 


Winter The above varieties are all of the most superior kinds,and 


can be highly recommended. 
The following old va.ieties will be furnished at $4,00 per 
| hundred :— 


Minister — Hubbardston Nonsuch — Danver’s 
Sweet, &c. 
~ PLUMS. 


Coe’s Golden Drop—Violet Peririgon — Roe’s Yeliow 


Gage—Green Gage—Violet do.—Washington— Imperial— Early Virginia, Hauthois, 
os S —Frost G _ d’s Seedling. &c. ‘ 
Cruger’s Scarlet—Frost Gage—Pond’s Seedling. & Methven Castle, nat 


Sept. 6. JOHN M. IVES. 


Royal Scarlet, Eng!ish Wood. 
Where one thousand Plants are ordered, a discount of 26 
per cent will be allowed. 





STRAWBERRIES, &c. 
WM. R. PRINCE & CO., offer for sale the following va- 


rieties : 

Myatt’s British Queen, first in size and quality, the lar- 
gest variety we have yet seen, and very productive. 85,0 
per hundred. 


x*7 Every Plant sent from the Gardens will be warranted 
true. The several varieties, carefully labelled and securely 
packed, so as to be transported any distance in safety, and 
where it is desired, directions for planting and cultivation 
will accompany the Plants. 


Hovey’s Seedling very large, and productive,  $5,00 per 
hundred. The months of August and September are the best months 
Warren’s Methven, and Elton Seedling, each $5,00 per! inthe year for making plantations of this Fruit. Those 
hundred. made at this season and properly treated will produce fruit 


the coming season. 

Orders enclosing the amount wanted or with references, 
and left with Geo. W. Warren & Co. 192 Washington street, 
Boston, or forwarded by mail to the subscriber, will receive 
immediate und careful attention 


JAMES L. L. F. WARREN, 
Nonantum Vale, Brighton. 


Ross’ Phenix, very large and highest flavored, and a very 
distinct fruit, $3,00 per dozen. 

Garnestone Scarlet and Swainstone’s Seedling, now first 
offered, $3,00 per dozen. 

Montevideo scarlet, an excellent Roseberry variety, $2,0u 
per hundred. 

Prince Albert, a new English variety, $5.00 per pair. 

Also, Myatt’s Eliza, Myatt’s Pine, Bishops’ Orange, 
Keene’s Seedling, Downton, Black Roseberry, and all other 
varieties at the lowest rates. 

No order for Jess than 85, can be supplied and the amount 
to he transmitted with the order. 

They can be sent by Harnden’s Express, at trivial expense 
to Boston and to other places 

Prince’s Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, &c., in 
which all the estimahle varieties of fo. Pears, and oth- 
er fruits, are critically described, and all the bad and i+ feri- | 
or varieties designated, is now in press, and will be sent to 


every post paid applicant. 
WM. R. PRINCE, & CO. 
Lin. Bot. Garden and Nurseries, ? 
Flushing, Aug. 25th, 1843. 4 


Aug. 15 


SCIONS FUR BUDDING AND INGRAFTING. 
WILLIAM 8. PRINCE & CO. will supply 


orders for Scions of the various Fruits, cut from 

the bearing specimen trees in their experimental 

orchards at 25 cents for each variety They 

have also above 100 new varieties of |’ears and 

other fruits recently introduced, which are comprised in the 
new catalogue of the London Hort. Society and other late 
publications,—of which they will supply a few Scions at 
50 cents for each variety. No order for a less amount than 
$5 can be executed, and the cash must accompany the orders. 

WILLIAM R_ PRINCE & CO. 
Linnen Botanic Garden and Nurseries, Flushing. 
Aug. 2, 1843. 














MUCK MANUAL. N. B. A great variety of monthly Tree Roses are now in 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Mam- | flower, and 1000 fine Plants 4 feet high can be snpplied ia 
ual for Farmers, By Dr 8S. L. Dana; price 624. October, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Dr. Woodward and his Patients —A_ correspon- | 
dent of the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer, writing | 
from Worcester, gives an interesting description | 
of the Lunatic Asylum located there, and of the | 
kind and skillful manner in which the patients are 
treated by Dr. Woodward, superintendent of the 
institution. We extract the closing paragraph: 

«“ Dr. Woodward walked through the wards with 
me, (I keeping very close to his side, I assure you,) 
and ashe passed the various inmates, he hada 
kind word or greeting for each one, and his greet- 
ings were always suited to the peculiar tempera- 
ment of the party addressed. I might have passed 
a long time there before I should have found out | 
that I was in a lunatic asylum, for any thing that 
met the eye or ear. The command that Dr. W. 
has over the unfortunate beings entrusted to his 
skill and care, is really wonderful, one instance of 
which I will relate. A very refractory patient had 
just been sent in, and soon after his arrival he 
managed to get hold of a razor, with which he 
threatened to kill another,of the patients, whom he 
had seized. Dr. W. came up to him, and stroking 
his chin, with an air of the most perfect noncha- 
Jance, addressed the maniac with, “ Come, | 
have not been shaved these two days—get your 
brush and shave me.” ‘The mind of the lunatic 
was at once directed from his bloody purpose, and 
Dr. W. having seated himself, actually suffered 
the Junatic, who but a minute before was thirsting 
for the blood of a fellow-creature, to shave him.” 








An Old Turtle.—An correspondent of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer writes: “I send you an ac- 
count of an old land turtle, for which I think there 
was some inquiry a few months since. A part of 
the account is taken from the Massachusetts Ga- 
zeteer, an old publication: 

“In 1763, Shubae!l Thompson found a land tur- 
tle marked on the shell, J. W. 1746, (supposed to 
be John Williams, who lived in the neighborhood 
at that time.) It had lost one foot. He marked 
his initials and let it go, It was again found anid 
marked by Elijah Clapp, in 1773, by Wm. Shaw, 
in 1775, by Jonathan Soule, in 1784, by Jonathan 
Sovle, in 1790, Zenas Smith, in 1791, and by Eli- 
jah Soule, in 1810.” 

About fifteen years ago, it was found by Jona- 
than Soule, and again by him the present year, 
July, 1843. Mr Soule kept it several days, and it 
was seen by a number of persons. ‘There is no 
doubt but it is the same first marked by John Wil- 
liams ninetysix years ago. Most of the marks and 
dates are still legible. All the persons by whom 
it was marked, formerly lived in the neighborhood 
where it was formerly found. Its having but three 
feet is strong evidence of its being the same found 
by S. Thompson, in 1763. To all appearance it is 
likely to live many years longer. 

Thomas Bennett. 

East Middletown, Aug. 1. 





Mesmerism.—The Belfast, Me. Signal states 
that a surgical operation was performed in that 
town recently, under the mesmeric influence. A 
lady was thrown into the mesmeric state, by Mr 
P. P. Quimby, and a polypus extracted from her 
nose by Dr. Wheelock, in the presence of several 
citizens, and the subject is reported to have evinced 


| 











SEPT. 6, 1843, 





Nobody to Blame.—At a meeting of the survi- 


| vors of a ‘blow up” on one of the western rivers, 


when the report was, as usual, “that no blame 
could be attached to any of the officers of the boat,” 
a Yankee submitted the following resolutions in 
addition : 
Resolved, That nobody ’s to blame but the biler. 
Resolved, That the biler knew better than to go 
on a bust. . 
Resolved, That we reckon it got just about what 
it deserved for blowin’ up in such a scowrugeous 
manner.—Mail. 





Pathetic.—A country editor thus gives vent to 
his sorrows, in “ breathing numbers” — 


Oh, ever thus from childhood's hour, 
Ve’ve seen our fondest hopes decay ; 
Ve never raised a calf or cow, or 
Hen that laid an egg a day, 
But it vas ‘ marked’ and took avay ! 


Ve never fed a sucking pig, 
To glad us vith its sunny eye, 
But ven ‘t was grown up fat and big, 
* And fit to roast, or boil, or fry— 
Ve could n’t find it in the sty ! 





Old Dingman, being too lazy to work, set up an 
intelligence office. A neighbor, thinking to run a 
joke npon the old man, sauntered in one morning, 
exclaiming — 

«“ Well, Dingman, I’ve a notion to set up a non- 
intelligence office.” 

* Well, well,” replied D., “that’s all right; 
and as economy is the order of the day, I advise 
you to stick your own head out of the window as 
a sign of your business—you’l| need no other.” 

The neighbor suddenly recollected that he had 
urgent business somewhere, and was off,—Selected. 
: SS 








CHEESE PRESSES. 








SELF-GOVERNING CHEESE PRESSES—two kinds 
—lately improved by the Shakers. These are so construct- 
ed that they govern and regulate themselves without weights, 
and are by far the best presses now in use. 

For sale at the N. E. Agricultural Warehonse, 61 and 62 
North Market street. JOS. BRECK & CO, 





no signs of pain. 








June 7, 1843. 















Se 
PROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, * 

Great improvements have heen maie the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and veaving the 
ground in the best passible manncr. The length of the 
mould hoard has he a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
the holding and the team. ‘The Committee at the !ate trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Plouvhs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say io 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN witH Mr. Howarp’s.” 

At the above meztioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No vther tarned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 lbs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned tientynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
ine are much the strongest and most substantially 
made, 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can he renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to 815. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
ms 50, and with cutter $1, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, a¢ 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse aud Seed Stuie, 
Nos. 61 & 52 North Market Street. b 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


HOWARD'S IM 

















GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 


Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers ana 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 


ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. Fer sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 61 North Market street. 





LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 
the quality of milk. Forsaleby J. BRECK & CO. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 
Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 
N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank a 
sabscriptions and remittances for newspapers, withon 
expense to subscribers. 
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TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS, 











21 School Street. 














